EDUCATION

of adult education, which covers a wide field, nor of the
cultural work amongst the national minorities. I have
assumed that any one who is interested enough to read this
article will have read Changing Man, by Beatrice King,*

This extremely interesting and comprehensive account of
the soviet educational system is written by one who not
only speaks Russian, but who has visited the U.S.S.R*
from time to time and who is able therefore to trace the
development both of the ideas and of the practice of the
educationists.
INTRODUCTION
One of the most stupendous tasks which the government
of the Soviet Union undertook after the Revolution was
that of educating the whole nation. It set out to "liquidate
illiteracy" amongst adults, to establish compulsory education
for children,, and to provide facilities for varied kinds of
further education for both young and old, all at the same time*
In Tsarist Russia 78 per cent of the population was
illiterate; there was no compulsory education, and only
7,800,000 children in school. To-day illiteracy is said to
have been reduced to 8 per cent, and there are 28 million
schoolchildren.2 Although I only propose to deal with
education in Moscow, it is impossible to estimate fairly the
position in that city without realizing that Moscow, although
the capital of the Soviet Union, is only one unit in the vast
educational organization that stretches from Leningrad to
Vladivostok and comprises one-sixth of the earth's surface.
Every part of the Union, country as well as town, is in-
cluded in the educational advance. This year, for instance,
4,309 new schools were built in the U.S.S.R. with accom-
modation for 1,500,000 pupils; I55OO of these are in towns,
and 2,800 in rural districts. The allocation of the urban
schools shows 1,054 in the R.S.F.S.R., which is the largest
of all the republics, 270 in the Ukraine, 37 in White Russia,
71 in Transcaucasia, 48 in Uzbekistan, 44 in Kazakstan,
ii in Tadzhikistan, and so on. Teachers, materials, and
labour for building these schools, furniture, and equipment
have all to be provided, and it is not until 1938 that the
two-, and sometimes three-shift system will be abolished*
1 Published by Gollancz, 10^ 6a?.
2 Changing Man, by Beatrice Kong, p. 269.
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